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THE ALDINE. 



EVOLUTION. 



Whether Messrs. Darwin, Huxley and their co- 
laborers in the cause of evolution ever went to a sick 
orang-outang for information we are not informed, 
but it is very certain that, had they done so, they 
might very often have obtained much that would 
be of value to them — as, for instance, in the case 
before us, where a most impressive temperance lec- 
ture is being delivered without any assistance from 
the organs of speech, which are, indeed, in the pres- 
ent case, in no condition to be used, and that without 
any reference to 
their stage of de- 
velopment. If, 
as Mr. Darwin 
says, we all must 
go to the mon- 
key tribes for our 
pedigrees — thus 
confirming Lord 
Monboddo's idea 
that men were 
originally created 
with tails — and if 
we are looking, 
in Mr. Max's pic- 
ture, on an an- 
cestral portrait, 
we are bound to 
say that our pro- 
genitor has un- 
doubtedly been 
very drunk, and 
is now, clearly, 
exceedingly mis- 
erable. 

We are sorry 
for the old gen- 
tleman, for it is 
evident that he is 
not used to such 
experiences and 
has not yet be- 
come accustom- 
ed to the ways of 
his descendants, 
who can hardly 
claim to have in- 
herited from him 
a taste for strong 
drink, whatever 
other propensity 
he may have be- 
stowed on them. 

Indeed, if the 
evolution theory 
be correct, and 
we have no op- 
tion but to ac- 
cept the "pri- 
mordial germ "as 
the common ori- 
gin of all living 
things that are 
in the earth, it 
would be inter- 
esting subject for 
inquiry to ascer- 
tain when in the series of evolutions man, the pri- 
meval horn, or the antecedent monkey — whichever it 
might be — began to make alcoholic liquors and 
drink them, and then, having drank them, to suffer 
the avenging headache. 

So far as we know, man is the only animal who 
makes or habitually uses alcohol, and he might be 
defined with considerable accuracy as the animal who 
gets drunk. And yet who shall say that some of the 
lower animals do not have ways and means of pro- 
ducing what must be considered a pretty respectable 
sort of intoxication ? The performances of a cat, for 
instance, over a bed of fresh catnip, and her subse- 
quent condition of quiet drowsiness and lassitude, 
are strongly indicative of something exceedingly like 



intoxication, if it is indeed anything else. There are 
other animals, too, which find in the vegetable king- 
dom substances which seem to have a pleasant effect 
upon them, but in none of these cases do they manu- 
facture the article in question, nor do they use them 
habitually. We must conclude, that man remains 
the only animal that gets drunk, and unless Mr. Dar- 
win can show us when in the '"struggle for exist- 
ence " the taste for alcohol came in, we must con- 
clude that it made its first appearance with man. 

But by what kind of " survival of the fittest" are 
we to account for this preservation ? We can under- 



plains of Africa ; and, if he recovers this time — which 
would appear to be not altogether certain, as he seems 
to be in very bad case — he will never repeat the ex- 
perience. The painter of this picture needs no in- 
troduction to our readers, who remember his '"Last 
Token," engraved in Part 3, and since exhibited in 
the Loan Collection. 



EUGENE FROMENTIN 




A SICK ORANG-OUTANG. -After Gabriel Max. 

stand some of the ingenious explanations of the evo- 
lutionists — such, for instance, as the gradual disap- 
pearance of tails when the introduction of trousers 
had rendered them both unnecessary and inconven- 
ient. We have no especial objection to the hipparinn, 
or to Mr. Huxley's geological birds and reptiles ; but 
we confess we can not comprehend the survival of a 
propensity which certainly seems to take its possessor 
entirely out of the category of the fittest. 

In the case which Mr. Max has represented it is 
very clear that our Darwinian progenitor has come 
from his native woods to learn the art and mystery of 
drunkenness from the children of men. He never 
dreamed of such an experience when roaming a free- 
born orang-outang through the woods and over the 



Upon the wall near the window of the small room 
to the right, after traversing the long corridor oppo- 
site the entrance 
of the Museum 
of the Luxem- 
bourg, is a pic- 
ture that, by its 
pleasing compo- 
sition, its grace- 
ful drawing, and, 
more than all, its 
charming colors, 
attracts all visit- 
ors. The paint- 
ing is a represen- 
tation of " Arabs 
Hawking," and 
was painted by 
Eugene Fromen- 
tin. Another pic- 
ture, ' ' Robbers 
of the Night," in 
the same long 
corridor, is by the 
same hand. The 
hand is still ; the 
artist is dead. All 
those who are in- 
terested in mod- 
ern French art 
will study Fro- 
mentin, whose 
personality and 
brilliant " key " 
of color place 
him in the first 
rank of those col- 
orists who have 
merited the title 
of "Orientalists," 
and who have a 
separate place in 
art. No one has 
ever better ren- 
dered the mys- 
terious charm of 
an African night, 
which seems ac- 
tually day other- 
wise illumined. 
From en tin says 
of himself that 
' he is a man 
wandering, and 
who passionately 
loves blue," and 
certainly nobody- 
has rendered it 
better. 
He was twenty-seven when he exhibited his first 
picture, "The Gorges of the Cliffa." In 1849 he 
obtained a second-class medal, much to the delight 
of his master, Cabat. A happy chance procured Fro- 
mentin an archaeological mission into Africa. He 
remained a long time in this country that he had 
chosen for the "country of his brush," and in which 
he wished to struggle against the Decamps and Maril- 
hats. Returning to France in 1859, he received a 
first medal and the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
and was made an officer of the same order ten years 
later, in 1869. 

Fromentin was also a distinguished writer, as his 
last book, "The Old Masters," will testify. His first 
work, hors lignc, was "Summer in the Sahara." He 



